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It  is  not  the  object  of  this  contribution  to  make  a detailed  examination 
of  the  process  of  building  and  establishing  forty-three  new 
“parliamentary”  churches  and  manses  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  following  the  passage  of  the  Highland  Churches’ 
Acts  in  1823  and  1824.1  The  story  of  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioners 
for  Building  Highland  Churches  who  carried  through  their  remit  with 
efficiency  and  financial  prudence  in  the  face  of  considerable 
geographical  difficulties,  is  one  which  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
excellent  recent  study.2  What  will  be  found  below  is  an  examination  of 
the  process  of  negotiation  between  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
and  the  government  that  led  to  the  eventual  passage  of  the  legislation, 
and  some  assessment  of  the  significance  of  the  scheme  - after  all,  the 
greatest  single  accession  of  direct  state  assistance  to  the  parochial 
system  of  the  Church  since  the  Union  - in  the  more  general 
ecclesiastical  and  political  context  of  the  time.  The  fortunate  survival 
of  some  detailed  correspondence  between  the  leading  players  in  the 
negotiation,  Dr  John  Inglis  of  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  for  the 
Church  Accommodation  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
Lord  Melville  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  William  Rae  for  the 
government,  enables  us  to  get  an  insight  into  the  way  the  alliance  with 
the  state  worked  in  practice  at  a time  when  conditions  seemed  to  be 


1 For  the  legislation  see  Statutes  Public  & General,  4 Geo.  IV  Cap.  79,  18  July 
1823  and  5 Geo.  IV  Cap. 90,  21  June  1824. 

2 A.  MacLean,  Telford’s  Highland  Churches,  Society  of  West  Highland 
Historical  Research  (Inverness,  1989). 
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particularly  favourable  to  its  harmonious  operation. 

The  British  ruling  classes,  fairly  recently  shaken  by  events  in 
revolutionary  France  and  having  emerged  from  a long  and  exhausting 
war  with  its  Napoleonic  successor,  remained  gripped  by  what  Geoffrey 
Best  has  called  a “fashion  of  social  and  political  anxiety”3  that 
established  churchmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Border  were  inclined  to  turn 
to  their  advantage  by  pointing  out  that  an  established  Church,  while 
devoted  above  all  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  could  deliver  social 
control  as  a by-product  of  its  mission.  The  Anglican,  Richard  Yates 
who  numbered  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  among  many 
influential  converts  to  his  establishmentarian  case,  declared  in  1815 
that  a Church  sustained  by  the  state  should  be  esteemed: 

not  only  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution  but  also  as  the 
most  stable  and  solid  basis  of  a liberal  and  enlightened 
Government;  the  best  guardian  of  our  Civil  as  well  as 
Ecclesiastical  Liberties.4 

One  can  see  no  clear  water  between  this  view  and  that  of  the 
Presbyterian,  John  Inglis,  who  also  saw  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
as  “the  chief  bond  of  civil  society”,  and: 

as  certainly  as  an  Established  Church  derives  aid  and 
encouragement  from  the  protection  and  liberality  of  the  State  it 
also  knows  that  the  subversion  of  civil  government  would 
involve  the  hazard  of  its  own  subversion.  It  therefore  has  the 
strongest  motive  to  defend  and  uphold  that  government.5 

Defence  of  establishments  was  not  an  issue  subject  to  party 
division  in  the  Kirk,  and  the  Moderate,  Inglis,  was  articulating  views 


3 G.F.A.  Best,  Temporal  Pillars:  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  the  Church  of  England  (Cambridge,  1964),  137-8. 

4 R.  Yates,  The  Church  in  Danger  (London,  1815),  5:  quoted  in  E.R.  Norman, 
Church  and  Society  in  England  (Oxford,  1976),  46;  for  Yates’s  influence  on 
Liverpool  see  Norman,  Church  and  Society , 53. 

5 J.  Inglis,  The  Importance  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments:  A Sermon  by  John 
Inglis  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1821),  13. 
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equally  strongly  held  by  Evangelicals:  one  has  only  to  think  of  Thomas 
Chalmers’  passionate  defence  of  established  religion  twenty  years  later, 
and  its  immense  resonance  on  Anglican  opinion.6  Where  the  leading 
Moderates  did  differ  essentially  from  their  opponents  in  the  Popular  or 
Evangelical  party  was  in  the  depth  of  their  loyalty  both  to  the  civil 
government  in  general  and  to  Toryism  in  particular.  John  Inglis  himself 
provides  a telling  example  of  this  ideology  when,  in  1812,  a personal 
and  political  embarrassment  forced  him  to  explain  his  political  credo  in 
some  detail. 

Inglis  was  an  elector  in  Perthshire  by  virtue  of  his  small  paternal 
estate,  retaining  the  superiority  and,  thus,  a vote  though  he  had 
disposed  of  his  property  in  the  county.  He  was  under  strong  obligations 
to  a former  M.P.,  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham  of  Balgowan,  later 
Lord  Lynedoch,  for  Graham’s  military  patronage  of  a close  relative, 
and  he  had  voted  for  the  General  in  the  previous  general  election  of 
1807.  But  Inglis  found  himself  in  a quandary  as  the  1812  election 
approached  and  it  became  clear  that  Graham,  standing  again  and 
previously  accepted  more  or  less  as  an  Independent,  was  to  be  opposed 
this  time  round  by  a government-approved  candidate.  On  active  service 
in  the  Peninsula  and  anxious  to  recover  a seat  that  he  had  held  from 
1794  to  1807,  Graham  queried  the  intention  of  Inglis  to  stay  neutral  by 
absenting  himself  from  the  poll,  forcing  the  latter  to  write  three 
apologetic  and  exculpatory  letters.  One  is  particularly  revealing.  After 
writing  of  his  moral  debt  to  Graham  and  his  acute  embarrassment  at 
the  situation  he  was  in,  Inglis  went  on: 

...there  is  an  implied  understanding  that  a man  is  not  expected 
to  belie  those  public  principles  by  which  his  conduct  has  been 
uniformly  governed;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  I decline 
to  vote  on  the  present  occasion.  I have  been  throughout  life,  not 
only  a steady  but  ardent  friend  of  the  principles  and  measures 
of  those  Statesmen  whom  I consider  the  present  Ministry  as 


T.Chalmers,  Lectures  on  the  Establishment  and  Extension  of  National  Churches 
(Glasgow,  1838). 
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representing  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

Graham  had  now  been  labelled  as  a Whig,  and  Inglis  declared  his 
own  fundamental  Toryism:  but,  over  and  above  personal  political 
allegiance,  Inglis  considered  that  he  had  an  ecclesiastical  duty  to 
support  and  uphold  the  government: 

I add  that  as  a professional  man  I have  been  honoured  upon 
vanous  occasions  with  their  approbation  and  consent  in 
transacting  business  connected  with  the  busmess  of  the 
Church.7 

This  twin-track  relationship,  and  the  idea  that  the  Moderate  party 
had  and,  if  possible,  always  should  have  a special  relationship  with 
government  was  far  from  new.  Some  years  earlier  an  older  leader  of  the 
party  had  written  to  a Home  Secretary,  Lord  Spencer,  who  appeared  to 
be  favouring  their  Evangelical  rivals  to  stress  that,  “this  party  [the 
Moderates]  have  always  been  desirous  to  maintain  a good 
correspondence  with  His  Majesty’s  Ministers”;8  and  while  this  is  a 
subject  that  would  repay  more  detailed  examination  elsewhere,  it  seems 
clear  from  much  contemporary  evidence  that  the  Moderate  leadership 
in  the  Church  were  strongly  and  almost  inextricably  identified  with  the 
Tory,  Melville  interest,  and  had  come  to  regard  that  interest  and 
government  as  virtually  inseparable.  For  example,  in  1821  when  a 
contest  for  the  Moderatorship  of  the  General  Assembly  loomed,  the 
Western  chief  of  the  Moderates,  Principal  Duncan  MacFarlan  of 
Glasgow,  could  write  quite  un-selfconsciously  of  his  party  as  the 
eternal  “friends  of  government”,  and  number  their  Evangelical 
opponents  with  “those  who  call  themselves  the  Whigs  of  Scotland”.9 
It  would  appear  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  this  time 


7 National  Library  of  Scotland  [henceforth  NLS],  Lynedoch  Papers,  MS.  16129, 
fos.  125-6,  Inglis  to  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  23  Oct.  1812. 

8 NLS,  Melville  Papers,  MS.  1057,  fos.  26-9,  Rev.  H.  Grieve,  Edinburgh,  to  Earl 
Spencer  [Home  Secretary]. 

9 Glasgow  University  Archives,  MacFarlan  Papers,  DC9/43,  D. MacFarlan  to  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  [draft],  7 June,  1821. 
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with  a governing  body  still  dominated,  though  with  increasing 
difficulty,  by  etatiste  Moderates  was  well  placed  to  have  its  worldly 
needs  met  by  a government  whose  immobility  on  political  reform  was 
balanced  to  some  degree  by  a cautiously  progressive  attitude  to  social 
questions,  and  who  were  displaying  great  enthusiasm  for  the  principle 
of  nurturing  and  extending  the  established  churches.  In  Scotland  most 
business  flowed  through  the  informal  political  empire  currently  headed 
by  the  second  Viscount  Melville,  who  oversaw  most  important  Scottish 
business  from  his  Cabinet  base  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Expectations  were  high  in  March  1818  when  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Liverpool,  convinced  by  arguments  that  the  Church  of  England  was  in 
urgent  need  of  additional  churches  in  new  or  expanding  towns  and 
cities,  and  particularly  m London,  announced  the  settling  of  a grant  of 
£1  million  on  the  English  establishment.  By  the  end  of  the 
Parliamentary  session  the  “Million  Act”  was  in  place,  and  Liverpool 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Nicholas  Vansittart,  prompted  on 
the  justice  of  a similar  claim  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  assured 
the  Scots  that  their  needs  were  not  to  be  ignored. 

The  Chancellor,  more  immediately  concerned  with  money  bills  in 
the  Commons,  dealt  with  the  point  in  more  detail: 

He  desired  to  touch  upon  ...  the  situation  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  might  be  observed,  that  this  Church  was  also  a part 
of  our  national  ecclesiastical  establishment,  that  it  equally  stood 
in  need  of  assistance,  and  was  equally  entitled  to  parliamentary 
support,  and  ought  to  be  included  in  the  same  measure  of  relief. 

He  admitted  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had,  in  proportion  to 
its  wants,  equal  claims  to  national  support  . . . but  the  forms  of 
church  government  in  Scotland  were  so  different  from  those  in 
England  that  to  attempt  to  embody  in  the  same  act  of 
parliament,  the  provisions  applicable  to  each  could  only  lead  to 
embarrassment  and  confusion.  The  case  of  Scotland  had  not, 
however,  been  overlooked  ...  and  he  hoped  shortly  to  bring 
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before  the  House  a proposition  upon  this  subject.10 

Liverpool’s  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  was,  by  all 
accounts,  profound  and  sincere  and  his  timetable  for  the  English 
legislation  was  “to  press  the  matter  forwards  as  rapidly  as  we  can, 
consistent  with  decency  and  the  forms  of  Parliament”.* 11  Any  Scottish 
measure  was  firmly  subordinate  to  this  end,  but  he  was  willing  to 
follow  Vansittart  with  his  own  public  endorsement  of  the  Scots’  case, 
and  another  specific  promise: 

He  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  Scotland  had  a fair  and 
undoubted  claim  to  any  assistance  ...  Scotland  required  that 
assistance,  and  as  the  returns  were  made,  such  assistance 
would  be  granted.12 

In  Parliament  as  in  the  Church  this  claim  had  cross-party  support. 
Lord  Holland,  for  the  Whig  Opposition,  did  not  oppose  the  bill,  while 
declaring  that  “a  church  so  rich  in  endowment  as  the  Church  of 
England  ought  to  contribute  to  its  own  support  and  increase”.13 
Already  the  special  needs  of  the  Highlands  had  been  singled  out  by  an 
Englishman,  William  Smith,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  the  chief  parliamentary 
spokesman  of  English  Nonconfirmity  and  friend  of  William 
Wilberforce,  whose  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  Highlands  denved 
from  his  work  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Highland  Roads  and 
Bridges,  and  the  “Canningite”  M.P.  for  Invemesshire,  member  of  the 
government  and  another  associate  of  Wilberforce’ s “Clapham  Sect”, 
Charles  Grant,  later  Lord  Glenelg.  William  Smith,  complaining  of 
over-extensive  Highland  parishes,  had  said  that  he  knew  of  one  church 
more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  some  of  its  parishioners,  and  Grant 
declared  that  “to  his  own  knowledge  there  were  several  distncts  in  the 


10  Hansard , vol.  xxxvii,  col.  1126,  16  Mar.  1818. 

11  M.H.  Port,  Six  Hundred  New  Churches,  (London,  1961),  23,  quoting  C.D. 
Yonge,  Life  and  Administration  of  Robert  Banks,  Second  Earl  of  Liverpool,  vol.  2 
(London,  1868),  362. 

12  Hansard,  xxxviii,  col.  720,  15  May  1818. 

13  Ibid.,  col.  715,  15  May  1818. 
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northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  some  of  sixty  miles  in  length  and  twenty 
in  breadth  without  a church  sufficient  to  contain  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  population.”14 

The  Church  was  quick  to  respond  to  this  sudden  arrival  of  good 
fortune,  with  Inglis  writing  to  Lord  Melville  that  the  government  had 
“anticipated  the  wishes  of  every  good  man”.15  A bid  followed  in  April 
1818  from  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Chancellor,  and  at  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
following  month  a formal  promise  of  a grant  was  conveyed  in  the 
customary  royal  letter  ( of  the  Prince  Regent)  to  the  Church.  The 
memorial  was  a crucial  document,  for  at  this  early  stage  it  already 
separated  out  the  needs  of  many  towns  and  cities  in  the  Lowlands,  their 
population,  in  the  memorial’s  own  words,  “nearly  doubled  dunng  the 
present  reign”,  from  those  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  where 
territorial  extent  was  said  to  be  the  dominating  problem.16 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  the  Lowland  claims  were  placed  first 
in  the  memorial,  possibly  to  exploit  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the 
English  legislation  was  to  be  towards  urban  areas;  and  the  problem  of 
the  legal  straitjacket  imposed  by  the  effective  freezing  of  the  parish 
structure  of  Scotland  in  1707  was  raised.  Its  effect  on  the  “suburbs”  of 
great  towns  was  that: 

There  is  no  legal  provision  there  for  the  erection  of  additional 
churches  without  the  consent  of  three  fourth  part  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  respective  Parishes,  who,  in  the  event  of  their 
giving  such  consent,  must  themselves  be  subjected  in  general  to 


14  Hansard,  xxxvii,  col.  1130,  16  Mar.  1818  [Smith];  col.  1163,  17  Mar.  1818 
[Grant];  for  the  connexions  of  Smith,  Grant  and  Wilberforce,  see  B.  Hilton,  The  Age 
of  Atonement  (Oxford,  1988),  226-7  and  Smith’s  entry  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  xviii,  557-8. 

15  Scottish  Record  Office  [henceforth  SRO],  Melville  Muniments,  GD51/5/687/1, 
Inglis  to  Melville,  23  Mar.  1818. 

16  There  are  full  copies  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  April 
1818,  in  the  Assembly  Papers  series,  SRO,  CHI/2/143,  and  in  New  College  Library, 
Chalmers  Papers  [henceforth  CP],  CHA5.7.9. 
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the  whole  expense  of  both  building  and  endowing  the 

churches.17 

This  was  a visceral  grievance  strongly  felt  by  ministers  irrespective 
of  their  party  politics.  In  1820  the  minister  of  Neilston,  Alexander 
Fleming  (later  to  be  involved  in  a celebrated  case  against  his  hentors 
over  church  accommodation),  raised  an  overture  on  the  subject  in  the 
Assembly  and  sat  down  after  his  oration,  if  the  Evangelical  Edinburgh 
Christian  Instructor  is  to  be  believed,  “amidst  applause  from  both 
sides  of  the  house”.  Fleming  declared  that  landowners  received  the 
teinds  (tithes)  “on  the  implied  and  express  condition  of  maintaining  the 
established  religion”,  and  he  regarded  as  immoral  and  legal  sharp 
practice  the  tendency  of  hentors  in  landward  parishes  to  save 
themselves  expense  out  of  the  teinds  by  levying  seat  rents,  effectively  a 
tax  on  “the  working  classes  of  the  people”.  The  people,  he  wait  on,  had 
a nght  to  receive  adequate  administration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments, 
“yet  this  end  was  defeated  in  not  a few  parishes  by  the  avarice  of 
heritors  not  affording  that  legal  church  accommodation  which  was 
necessary  for  the  clergy  to  be  useful”.  It  followed  from  this  that  “if  [the 
people]  did  not  find  mental  food”  in  one  place  they  would  seek  religious 
ordinances  elsewhere,  and  - worse  - those  not  religiously  inclined 
“might  be  driven  to  the  new  school  of  democracy,  infidelity  and 
sedition”.18  In  a more  restrained  way  the  memorial  was  making  the 
same  point  about  the  parish  system  in  general,  but  with  the  recognition 
that  the  hentors’  devotion  to  the  Church  might  not  extend  to  burdening 
themselves  with  the  heavy  costs  of  parish  extension. 

The  memorial  cited  some  extreme  cases  of  the  “evil”  of  under- 
accommodation in  St  Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh  and  the  Barony,  Glasgow, 
but  it  also  stressed  the  plight  of  formerly  rural  areas  where,  “in 
consequence  of  Manufacturing  establishments”  former  villages  were 
growing  into  towns  and  these  new  settlements  were  lacking  “any 
corresponding  increase  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment”  The  result 


17  Ibid. 

18  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor , vol.  xix  (1820),  363-4. 
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was  the  the  religious  market-place  deplored  by  Fleming  with  “many  of 
the  people  ...  becoming  Dissenters  from  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice.”19 

In  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  the  problem  stressed,  following  the 
comments  of  the  supporters  of  the  Highland  claim  in  the  Commons, 
was  that  of  impossibly  large  parishes,  and  it  was  asserted  also  that  the 
traditional  palliative  of  employing  missionary  ministers  financed  by  the 
annual  Royal  Bounty  grant  of  £2,000  was  now  quite  inadequate  for  the 
task.  Furthermore,  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
the  islands  and  some  mainland  districts  was  preventing  further 
reclamation  from  Rome,  and  it  was  asserted  that  in  some  districts 
Catholicism  had  gained  ground  within  the  last  few  years.  Privately  at 
least,  another  leading  Moderate,  Principal  George  Hill  of  St  Andrews, 
was  agnostic  on  these  claims.  Commenting  on  the  assertions  of  William 
Smith  in  the  Commons  and  “current  speeches  of  many  of  our  Brethren” 
he  diagnosed: 

...  a leaning  to  the  creation  of  new  places  of  worship  in  large 
Highland  parishes  ...  so  as  to  counteract  the  assiduity  of 
Catholic  priests.  I am  sensible  how  specious  this  is;  and  what 
difficulties  occur  in  combating  this  proposal.  At  the  same  time  I 
trust  that  ...  [those]  who  have  the  application  of  the  money 
granted  by  Parl[iamen]t  will  be  aware  of  the  thinness  of  the 
population  in  these  Districts  - of  the  vanity  of  building  new 
places  of  worship  there,  without  a permanent  endowment  for 
Ministers  to  officiate  in  them  - and  of  the  greater  good  that 
may  be  done  by  furnishing  the  inhabitants  of  manufacturing 
large  towns  with  the  accommodation  suited  to  their 
population.20 

Evidently,  Hill  had  little  interest  in,  or  concern  for,  the  Highlands 
and  favoured  spending  the  bulk  of  the  new  bounty  in  the  south.  He 


19  Memorial  of  Commission,  as  above,  notes  16-17. 

NLS,  Lee  Papers,  MS.3434,  fos.  123-4,  George  Hill  to  Dr  Francis  Nicoll  8 
April  1818. 
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appears  to  hold  the  view  that  the  claim  of  an  advancing  Catholic  tide  in 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  was  exaggerated  - modem  study  of 
the  the  contemporary  strength  of  indigenous  Catholicism  tends  to 
support  this  21  - but  it  was  a strong  propagandist  argument  to  put  to  an 
administration  whose  majority  was  resolved  to  hold  back  the  civil  and 
political  emancipation  of  Roman  Catholics.  What  is  interesting  too,  is 
his  implicit  acceptance  of  the  need  of  the  Church  to  extend  itself  and  to 
recover  Lowland  ground  lost  principally  to  the  secession  churches. 
Traditionally,  the  Moderates  had  been  accused  by  their  opponents  of 
accepting  the  growth  of  Presbyterian  secession  as  a safety  valve 
tending  to  preserve  their  domination  by  the  removal  of  potential 
enemies,  an  accusation  still  being  repeated  at  this  time,22  but  clearly 
there  was  now  common  anxiety  among  all  established  churchmen  at  the 
growing  strength  of  the  expansive  “new  licht”  Associate  and  Relief 
synods. 

This  fear  was  not  confined  entirely  to  the  Lowlands;  the  Highland 
forays  of  the  Haldane  brothers  and  their  independent  preachers  had 
alarmed  the  Kirk  at  the  beginning  of  the  century23  and  the  recent  study 
of  the  career  of  Donald  MacArthur  in  these  Records  has  shown  the 
considerable  local  impact  of  a powerful,  Gaelic-speaking  freelance 
pastor  close  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  ordinary  folk.24  It  was  not 
surprising  therefore,  that  an  investigation  into  the  religious  condition  of 
the  Highlands  by  a committee  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  1821 
producing  a report  critical  of  the  standards  of  pastoral  care,  should 
have  provoked  a furicus  reaction,  with  polemical  war  declared  by 
Highland  established  churchmen  in  pamphlets  and  in  the  pages  of  the 


21  Cf.  J.  Darragh,  “The  Catholic  Population  in  Scotland”,  Innes  Review , iv,  49-59. 

22  E.g.,  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  xix  no.  1 (Jan.  1820),  50:  “...the 
Moderate  party  would  rather  see  Dissenting  Meetings  in  their  parishes  than  Chapels 
of  Ease”. 

23  A.L.  Drummond  & J.  Bulloch,  The  Scottish  Church,  1688-1843  (Edinburgh. 
1973),  152-3. 

24  D.  Meek,  “The  Preacher,  the  Press-gang  and  the  Landlord”,  ante,  xxv,  part  2 
(1994),  256-87. 
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Christian  Instructor ,25  Though  the  argument  appears  to  have  run  its 
course  quickly  and  ended  with  a truce  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
strength  of  this  reaction  perhaps  reflected  a fear  of  a serious  challenge 
in  a region  where  the  Kirk,  as  yet,  had  no  formidable  rival  outside  its 

fold. 

Though  there  was  a potential  rivalry  between  Highland  and 
Lowland  claims  to  the  promised  state  aid,  this  was  problem  which  the 
new  Accommodation  Committee  of  the  Assembly  set  up  in  May  1818 
under  the  convenership  of  Inglis  was  determined  to  deflect  by  putting 
them  forward  together:  but  they  were  very  different  in  nature  and 
content  and  the  natural  division  was  hard  to  eradicate.  The  General 
Assembly  had  been  invited  by  the  government  to  submit  returns  to 
Parliament  on  its  needs  to  assist  in  drafting  legislation  and  to  assist  this 
process  Inglis  sent  out  a call  for  reports  from  parishes.  A selection  of 
these  letters  has  survived  in  the  Chalmers  Papers,  passed  on  to  the 
latter  by  Dr  Alexander  Brunton,  Inglis’  successor  as  Convener  of  the 
Assembly  committee,  and  while  this  may  be  due  to  chance,  it  is  the 
case  that  the  responses  were  overwhelmingly  from  Lowland  parishes. 

There  was  a general  identity  of  view  in  this  correspondence  on  the 
basic  problems  facing  the  Church.  Lack  of  parish  church 
accommodation  in  proportion  to  population  was  the  most  obvious.  In 
St  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  Dr  David  Ritchie  claimed  that  out  of  ten 
thousand  people  in  his  bounds  only  1,150  attended  the  parish  church.26 
Robert  Bums  in  the  Low  parish  of  Paisley  provided  a detailed  analysis 
of  shortcomings  in  his  town  and  district,  working  out  that  while 
established  church  sittings  were  almost  static  since  1782,  the  town’s 
population  had  more  than  doubled  since  that  time  with  the  result  that 
parish  churches  only  provided  for  a quarter  of  the  population.  The 
situation  in  the  Abbey  parish  was  said  to  be  much  worse  with  little  over 
two  and  a half  thousand  sittings  for  over  twenty  thousand  people.27 


25  The  argument  can  be  followed  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  xx 
(1821),  105-18,  170-2,  185-9,  311-12,  359-71,  399-405,  668-73,  734-7. 

26  CP,  CHA5.7. 116,  Ritchie  to  Inglis,  3 Feb. [1819], 

27  CP,  CHA5. 7.99- 100,  Bums  to  Inglis,  23  Jan.  1819. 
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The  Secession  churches,  now  labelled  by  pansh  ministers  of  both 
parties  as  “Dissenters",  had  expanded  to  part-fill  the  accommodation 
gap  creating  increasing  resentment  and  jealousy  in  the  establishment. 
Like  several  other  correspondents,  Bums  claimed  that  the  majonty  of 
the  churchless  were  still  potentially  loyal  - strictly  speaking  they 
belong  to  the  Establishment,  as  coming  under  its  inspection  and 
control”  - and  they  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  seats 
in  Seceder  churches  more  attractively  sited  and  where  they  could  sit  on 
cheaper  and  more  comfortable  seats.28 

Dissent  was  gaining  competitive  advantage  and,  like  Alexander 
Fleming,  others  voiced  criticism  of  what  they  saw  as  the  selfish 
inaction  of  landed  heritors.  Bums  concluded  that  in  Lanarkshire  the 
heritors  were  content  to  keep  old  kirks  in  repair  as  a legal  excuse  to  do 
nothing  else,  and  the  minister  of  Girvan  attributed  the  growth  of 
secession  in  his  burgh  to  the  refusal  of  his  hentors  to  build  a new 
church.29  In  Campsie  the  minister  claimed  that  delay  by  the  heritors  had 
been  the  cause  of  a large-scale  departure  of  five  hundred  petitioners  for 
a new  kirk  to  the  alternative  Seceder  chapel  newly  built  to  catch  the 
demand.30 

There  is  only  one  response  from  northern  Scotland  in  this  series. 
The  minister  of  Wick,  Robert  Phin,  reported  no  difficulties  with 
Dissent,  but  a single  kirk  had  to  cope  with  a town  whose  population 
increase  to  over  six  thousand  was  the  result  of  Wick’s  development  as 
a herring  port.  As  a consequence  he  considered  that  he  had  a better 
claim  than  other  Highland  parishes  suffering  from  clearances. 

Let  the  Committee  bear  in  mind  that  parishes  in  the  Highlands 
from  which  there  may  be  claims  are  rapidly  depopulating  to 
make  room  for  sheep  farms,  but  that  this  parish  is  continually 
increasing.31 


28  Ibid. 

29  CP,  CHA5.7. 112-13,  Peter  McMaster  to  Inglis,  29  June  1819. 

30  CP,  CHA5.7. 105-6,  James  Lapslieto  Inglis,  25  Jan.  1819. 

31  CP,  CHA5. 7. 110-11,  Robert  Phin  to  Inglis,  28  Jan.  1819. 
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By  March  1819  the  Accommodation  Committee  had  presented  its 
tables  and  written  submissions  to  Parliament,  Inglis  telling  Lord 
Melville  that  the  Church’s  wants,  far  from  being  exaggerated,  had  been 
understated;32  and  they  were  published  quickly  in  April  as  a 
parliamentary  paper.33  The  1818  memorial  had  conceded  already  fiscal 
differences  between  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  with  Lowlanders 
accustomed  to  pay  rents  for  their  pews  and  in  consequence  having  ‘ no 
reluctance  to  pay  a reasonable  seat  rent  ...  in  the  Churches  now  to  be 
erected”.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Highlanders  were  unaccustomed  to 
rents  nor  could  they  afford  them  and  many  landowners  could  do  little 
either  in  the  present  state  of  their  property.34  The  new  tables  reinforced 
these  distinctions  with  demographic  detail.  Inglis’  first  list  of  forty- 
seven  Lowland  parishes  of  over  four  thousand  inhabitants  contained  all 
those  for  whom  endowment  was  claimed  on  the  ground  of  “deficiency” 
of  church  room  to  population.  The  criterion  for  inclusion  was  the 
parish  minister’s  estimate  that  the  established  Church  provided 
accommodation  for  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  people,  following  the 
standard  laid  down  in  the  English  Million  Act.35 

The  second  list  of  sixty-seven  parishes,  all  but  seven  Highland, 
comprised  parishes  twenty  miles  or  more  in  length  with  pastoral 
superintendence  judged  to  be  inadequate  for  their  area.  The  third  and 
final  list  was  of  eleven  insular  parishes  with  the  same  problems.36  The 
accompanying  submission  by  Inglis  was  essentially  similar  to  the 
memorial.  Though  perhaps  less  alarmist  than  its  predecessor  on  the 
advance  of  Rome,  it  included  the  claim  that  aid  was  necessary  to  halt 
Catholic  progress  in  Highland  and  Island  districts  where  priests  were 
established  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  parish  minister  to  visit  but 
once  or  twice  a year.  More  significantly  and  despite  what  Inglis 

32  SRO,  Melville  Muniments,  GD5 1/5/692,  Inglis  to  Melville,  17  Mar.  1819. 

33  The  manuscript  copy  of  the  “Papers  Respecting  the  Want  of  Additional 
Churches  in  Scotland”  is  in  the  Assembly  Papers,  SRO,  CHI/2/143;  the  printed 
paper  is  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  1819,  vol.  xvii  [henceforth  cited  as  PP], 

34  Memorial  of  Commission,  1 8 1 8 (as  note  1 6). 

35  PP,  1819,  vol.  xvii,  Accounts  of  the  Population  ...,  List  1,  3-5. 

36  Ibid.,  Lists  2 & 3,  6-1 1. 
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admitted  were  the  smaller  populations  involved  as  compared  to  the 
Lowlands,  the  sentimental  appeal  was  focussed  on  the  claims  of 
Highlanders  justified  by  their  military  service  to  the  Crown: 

It  would  be  hard  that  the  children  of  men  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  the  maintainance  of  our  Institutions,  both  civil  and 
religious,  should  be  left  so  nearly  destitute  of  all  benefit  from 
these  institutions  which  the  blood  of  their  fathers  has  been  shed 
to  maintain.37 

The  cramping,  inadequate  parish  system  was  the  object  of  renewed 
complaint:  too  many  parish  boundaries  had  been  drawn  up  originally  to 
suit  the  convenience  and  pockets  of  contemporary  titulars  (landlords) 
but  the  erection  of  parishes  as  purely  ecclesiastical  units  {quoad  sacra ) 
would  answer  the  purpose.  Finally,  the  call  for  additional  churches  did 
not  arise  merely  from  emulation  of  England,  but  because  a Scottish 
need  had  been  felt  strongly  and  for  a long  time.38 

The  Million  Act  had  passed  smoothly  and  the  Kirk  hoped  for  a 
similar  fair  wind;  Inglis  was  heart  and  soul  with  the  government  and 
had  good  access  to  the  political  master  of  Scotland  when  the  latter  was 
at  home  in  Melville  Castle.  Prospects  seemed  to  be  fair,  but  difficulties 
and  delays  were  not  slow  to  appear.  In  May  1819  Inglis  announced  to 
the  Assembly  that  an  Additional  Churches’  Bill  prepared  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  Alexander  Maconochie,  was  introduced  in  the  Commons, 
but  Maconochie  became  a judge,  as  Lord  Meadowbank  primus , in  the 
early  summer,  leaving  the  bill  with  his  successor,  Sir  William  Rae,  and 
procedural  difficulties,  external  events  and  objections  to  some  clauses 
in  the  Meadowbank  bill  all  conspired  to  frustrate. 

The  basic  problem,  Melville  explained,  was  that  the  bill  had  run 
out  of  time  in  the  Lords  by  the  time  Parliament  rose  in  July  1819.  But 
there  were  other  difficulties:  not  only  were  their  Lordships  impatient 
with  any  money  bills  sent  up  to  them  late  in  the  session,  and  it  was 
“indecent”  to  pass  such  a bill  in  so  short  a period,  but  alteration  to  the 


37  Ibid.,  Appendix,  13. 

38  Ibid. 
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existing  heritor-favouring  parochial  law  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
peers  who  would  “infallibly”  oppose  the  erection  of  new  panshes.  The 
bill  would  have  to  wait  until  1820  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  was 
inclined  to  take  the  broad  and  easy  road  by  erecting  chapels  of  ease, 
and  increasing  the  Royal  Bounty  grant  to  pay  the  stipends  of  any  new 
Highland  ministers.39 

More  dramatic  events  arose  to  sink  the  measure  in  1820,  when 
Inglis  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  he  had  smoothed  over  some 
difficulties  with  Melville  and  Rae,  but  the  bill  had  to  be  abandoned  as 
the  Advocate  was  otherwise  occupied: 

...  at  the  very  time  when  his  Lordship’s  attention  would 
otherwise  have  been  given  to  this  subject  he  was  called  to  the 
West  of  Scotland  by  the  unfortunate  disturbances  which  there 
prevailed  and  which  so  occupied  his  whole  attention  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  finding  time  for  any  other 
business.40 

If  the  “Radical  War”  had  killed  the  bill  that  year,  doubts  and  objections 
returned  to  impede  it  in  1821  and  by  April  Rae  was  moved  to  apologise 
and  explain: 

I fear  you  will  think  me  more  negligent  about  the  Bill  for 
additional  Churches  than  I altogether  deserve.  I have  had  a 
good  deal  of  negotiation  with  Scotch  members  who  were 
inclined  to  oppose  the  measure;  and  after  everything  was 
prepared  for  introducing  the  Bill  into  Parliament  an  unexpected 
difficulty  has  occured  respecting  the  grant  of  the  money  .41 

The  procedural  difficulty  was  that  the  money  voted  by  the 
Commons  under  the  Meadowbank  bill  of  1819  had  not  been  formally 
appropriated.  The  primary  political  problem  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  pressure  on  the  Liverpool  government  for  financial 


39  CP,  CHA5. 7. 124-7,  Melville  to  Inglis,  10  July  1819. 

40  General  Assembly  Papers,  Register  of  Acts,  SRO,  CHI/1/78,  482-3. 

41  CP,  CHA5. 7. 134-5,  Sir  William  Rae  to  Inglis,  9 April  1821. 
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retrenchment,42  which  had  made  the  Pnme  Minister  nervous  of  laying 
his  money  on  the  table.  As  Rae  told  Inglis,  Liverpool  considered  “that 
there  did  not  exist  that  indispensable  necessity  for  the  building  of 
additional  Churches  in  Scotland  which  can  justify  the  application  of 
such  a sum  at  the  present  moment”.43  The  second  obstacle,  confirmed 
by  Liverpool  himself  as  well  as  Rae,  was  argument  among  Scots 
parliamentarians  about  the  division  of  the  grant  not  unconnected  with  a 
Highland/Lowland  divide. 

Upon  communication  with  several  gentlemen  connected  with 
that  part  of  the  country  [Scotland],  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  circumstances  differ  so  materially  from  those  of  England 
and  more  particularly  the  state  of  the  Highlands  is  so  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Lowlands  that  I think  the  whole  subject  had 
better  be  further  considered  before  it  is  again  brought  under  the 
view  of  Parliament  .44 

At  least  one  Highland  M.P.  certainly  had  been  pressing  for  special 
treatment  for  his  area.  Sir  Hugh  Innes  of  Lochalsh,  member  for  the 
Northern  burghs,  had  put  the  problem  squarely  from  the  Highland  point 
of  view  in  writing  to  Melville  of  his  fears  that: 

if  population  only  and  not  situation  is  to  have  the  benefit  of 
that  Grant  ...  our  extensive  but  thinly  populated  regions  in  the 
north  will  profit  little  by  it;  and  the  populous  towns  will  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  sum  voted  .45 

But  it  was  the  wavering  government  support  for  the  whole 
endevour  that  worried  Inglis  at  this  stage.  He  felt  under  pressure 
himself  from  his  Committee  and  was  so  far  moved  as  to  protest  at  the 
delays.  Wnting  to  Rae  of  his  concern  at  the  Prime  Minister’s 


42  N.  Gash,  Politics  in  the  Age  of  Peel  (London,  1953),  344-5. 

43  CP,  CHA5.7. 134,  Rae  to  Inglis,  9 April  1821;  the  emphasis  is  Rae’s. 

44  Ibid.,  CHA5.7. 141,  Liverpool  to  Rae  [copy  to  Inglis],  30  April  1821. 

45  SRO,  Melville  Muniments,  Sir  Hugh  Innes  of  Lochalsh  to  Melville,  1 1 June 
1819;  the  emphasis  is  Innes’s. 
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inclination  to  procrastinate  he  went  on  to  remind  his  correspondent  that 
the  promises  to  the  Kirk: 

were  of  a very  peculiar  kind  and  calculated  to  begat  more 
than  ordinary  confidence  in  their  fulfilment;  for  they  were  not 
the  promises  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  individually,  but  the 
promises  of  the  King  ...  in  his  letters  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  .46 

He  continued,  pointedly,  to  recall  the  Church’s  expectation  that  the 
English  and  Scottish  Church  legislation  would  proceed  in  step  and,  “in 
these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  result  should 
not  have  been  productive  of  considerable  disappointment  and 
mortification”,  given  that  the  Scottish  claims  and  needs  were  “in  some 
respects  the  strongest  [s/c]  of  the  two”.47  A fruitless  year  later  he  was 
even  more  robust  on  this  theme,  referring  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
“salutary  work”  of  church-building  in  England,  while  the  Scots  “have 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  this  measure  is  still  delayed  among 
them”  48  In  the  Assembly  of  1821  however,  he  remained  a model  of 
loyalism,  imputing  no  blame  on  the  government  and  asserting  that  there 
was  “still  ground  to  confide  in  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  to  fulfil,  in  this  case,  the  wishes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
soon  as  the  object  can  be  conveniently  accomplished.”49 

Inglis  had  accepted  reluctantly  the  assurances  of  the  politicians  that 
a grant  was  postponed,  not  withheld,  but  by  1822  he  felt  under  even 
greater  internal  pressure.  In  April,  again  anticipating  the  Assembly,  he 
was  warning  Rae  that  he  would  have  to  take  steps  “to  make  such  a 
report  ...  as  may  prevent,  if  possible,  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
either  from  the  Church  or  the  people  of  Scotland”,  given  that  new 
estimates  he  had  prepared  indicated  that  the  Scots  had  proportionally 


46  CP,  CHA5.7. 136-7,  Inglis  to  Rae,  12  April  1821;  there  is  another  copy  in  SRO, 
CHI/1/79,  78. 

47  Ibid. 

48  Ibid.,  CHA5.7. 143  Inglis  to  Rae,  April  1822. 

49  Assembly  Papers,  SRO,  CHI/1/79,  83. 
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less  than  half  the  pansh  churches  possessed  by  the  English 
establishment,50  but  at  last  the  Lord  Advocate  could  report  more 
substantial  progress.  The  Chancellor  had  found  a “Jewel  for  Scotland”, 
unappropriated  funds  voted  for  the  Church,  and  two  bills,  Highland 
and  Lowland,  were  in  preparation  allocating  the  money  separately.51 
Previous  bills  had  not  so  divided  the  funding  and  regions  and  Inglis 
protested  that  his  Committee  were  opposed  to  separate  bills  as 
“extremely  inexpedient”.  They  were  unanimously  for  new  ecclesiastical 
panshes  quoad  sacra,  essential  in  the  Highlands,  they  should  be  set  up 
also  in  the  Lowlands,  and  the  best  means  of  achieving  all  this  would  be 
to  “compress”  all  these  measures  within  a single  bill.52 

By  November  one  or  more  meetings  had  been  held  at  Melville 
Castle  involving  Lord  Melville,  Rae  and  Inglis  and  substantive  details 
of  legislation  were  under  discussion.  Inglis  pressed  on  the  others  again 
his  statistics  claiming  to  show  greater  deficiencies  of  church  room  in 
Scotland  compared  to  England,  and  he  appears  to  have  got  the 
impression  that  the  conference  had  agreed  that  thirty  new  quoad  sacra 
churches  were  needed  in  the  Highlands.53  The  latter  region  now  appears 
to  have  moved  at  this  stage  into  pole  position  for  action,  possibly 
helped  by  the  influence  of  Charles  Grant,  currently  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  had  been  involved  earlier  in  the  year  in  discussions  on 
legislation  with  Melville,  Vansittart  and  Rae.  A “plan”  was  devised  by 
the  participants,  and  Melville  had  promised  to  press  the  Church’s  views 
about  legislation  on  Liverpool.54 

This  brought  the  whole  process  into  1823,  and  three  drafts  of 
letters  of  Inglis  to  Rae  and  Melville  exist,  all  dated  3 May  and  dealing 
with  the  details  of  bills  under  preparation  by  the  government  draftsmen. 
They  show  Inglis  more  anxious  than  ever  to  produce  a tangible  result 
and  to  convince  his  fellow-churchmen  that  the  end  was  in  sight.  This 


50  CP,  CHA5.7. 143-4,  Inglis  to  Rae,  April  1822. 

51  Ibid.,  CHA5.7. 145-6,  Rae  to  Inglis,  24  May  1822. 

52  I bid.,  CHA5.7.55-7,  Inglis  to  Rae,  29  May  1822. 

53  Ibid.,  CHA5. 7.59-61,  Inglis  to  Rae,  Nov.  1822. 

54  I bid.,  CHA5.7.68,  Inglis  to  Rae,  3 May  1823. 
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measure,  he  wrote,  had  lain  so  long  suspended  after  the  strongest 
assurances  had  been  given  of  its  accomplishment,  the  result  is  at 
present  wanted  with  far  more  anxiety  than  has,  in  my  time,  been 
expressed  about  any  other  Church  Object.”55  We  have  seen  earlier  that 
Melville,  fearing  any  potential  burden  on  the  lairds,  had  always  been 
wary  of  setting  up  new  parishes,  even  quoad  sacra , and  Inglis  appears 
to  have  accepted  that  this  object,  so  strongly  desired  by  the  Church, 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  and  the  new  churches  would  have  to 
function  as  chapels.  He  prepared  to  acquiesce  with  the  comment,  “we 
must  be  thankful  for  what  can  be  obtained”.  On  one  matter  however,  he 
was  pressing  for  party  interests  to  be  regarded: 

Permit  me  only  to  express  my  hope  that  this  change  of  system 
will  not  involve  any  change  in  the  patronage;  for  if  any  thing 
like  popular  elections  of  the  Ministers  were  to  be  allowed  such 
as  ordinarily  prevail  in  the  case  of  Chapels  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  themselves  - the  consequences  would  be 
ruinous  both  to  the  Moderate  Interest  of  the  Church  & to  the 
peace  of  the  country  .56 

By  this  stage  it  was  clear  also  that  the  Highland  claim  had  won 
pnority  and  that  it  would  have  independent  legislation.  Clearly  this 
separation,  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  a Lowland  measure,  was 
only  accepted  with  great  reluctance  by  Inglis  and  his  Committee.  In 
June  1823  Inglis  welcomed  the  imminent  Highland  Churches’  Bill  but 
told  the  Assembly  “that  it  is  not  meant  in  this  way  to  exclude  any  grant 
of  a further  sum  for  existing  churches  in  the  Lowlands,  but  that  the 
state  of  the  Highland  districts  is  considered  as  the  most  urgent”.57  The 
argument  for  unified  provision  had  been  lost. 

After  its  tortuous  gestation  the  Act  for  Building  Additional  Places 
of  Worship  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  had,  like  its 
English  predecessor,  an  untroubled  passage  through  Parliament.  Its 


55  Ibid.,  CHA5.7.69,  Inglis  to  Rae,  3 May  1823  [draft  1], 

56  Ibid.,  draft  2. 

57  Assembly  Papers,  SRO,  CHI/1/79,  397. 
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reference  to  Committee  in  both  Houses  minimised  debate  and  it  passed 
from  introduction  on  18  June  to  royal  assent  on  18  July;  but,  like  the 
original  Million  Act,  the  Scottish  legislation  had  serious  technical  flaws 
and  an  amending  act  had  to  be  passed  in  June  1824.  The  1824  Act 
improved  the  new  ministers’  stipends  from  £100  to  £120  per  annum 
and  gave  the  new  Highland  Church  Commission  more  flexibility  by 
empowering  them  to  build  new  manses  and  endow  a minister  in 
districts  where  older  chapel  buildings  existed  already.  In  both  Acts, 
patronage  of  the  new  churches  was  vested  in  the  Crown,  though  in 
practice,  the  Commissioners  reported,  first  nominations  had  been 
conceded  to  the  heritor  who  applied  for  a church  and  granted  a site  for 
a manse  and  garden.58  Districts  were  assigned  to  the  “parliamentary” 
churches  and  the  ministers  and  elders  resident  there  could  administer 
poor  relief,  but  they  had  a rather  anomalous  status,  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  minister  and  kirk  session  of  the  civil  parish  in  which 
the  new  church  was  planted. 

Heritor  self-interest  had  probably  ensured  that  new  parishes  had 
not  been  created,  though,  on  the  ground,  the  Commissioners  found 
proprietors  ready  to  assist  their  work.  Four  new  churches  were  built 
privately  and  in  quite  a number  of  other  districts  the  heritors  gave  more 
that  the  statutory  amount  of  “garden”  or  glebe  ground  or,  at  their  own 
expense,  provided  galleries  to  increase  the  accommodation.  Earlier 
assertions  like  those  of  Principal  Hill  that  thin  Highland  population  did 
not  justify  additional  provision  were  not  borne  out  by  the 
Commissioners’  reports  of  a good  many  of  the  new  churches  being 
soon  crowded  to  over-capacity,  and  some  being  in  need  of  gallenes  - 
this  expedient  increased  the  capacity  of  Thomas  Telford’s  buildings 
from  three  to  five  hundred.59 

The  Commissioners  effectively  completed  their  work  in  1831,  but 
did  not  formally  wind  up  until  1835  when  they  reported  the 
construction  of  forty-three  churches  and  manses  and  the  endowment  of 


58  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  PP,  1828,  vol.  ix,  6. 

59  First  Report,  PP,  1825,  ix,  p.8,  for  effect  of  galleries;  and  Sixth  Report,  PP, 
1831,  ix.  Appendix  A. 
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forty-two  ministers.  In  no  case  had  the  contract  maximum  of  £1,500 
per  church  and  manse  been  exceeded.  The  original  building  grant  was 
£50,000,  but  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme  included  the  provision  of 
stipends,  raising  the  eventual  government  expenditure  to  £180,000.60 

From  the  Prince  Regent’s  promissory  letter  to  the  Assembly  in 
1818  to  the  effective  Act  of  1824,  it  had  taken  six  years  to  secure  a 
provision  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  regarded  as  vital  to 
its  interests;  and  when  it  came  they  found  themselves  with  only  a part 
of  what  they  had  hoped  to  receive.  Lack  of  general  goodwill  from 
politicians  was  not  the  problem.  Rae  and  Melville  could  not  be  accused 
of  neglect,  and  the  latter’s  influence  was  a major  factor  in  obtaining 
eventual  legislation.  Arguments  over  detail,  and  external  events 
contnbuted  to  the  delay,  but  we  have  too  look  wider  for  some 
explanation  for  this  curiously  faltering  progress. 

John  Inglis  had  not  earned  all  the  arrangements  desired  by  his 
Committee,  but  he  had  done  his  best,  indeed  without  his  pertinacious 
lobbying  the  outcome  might  have  been  considerably  less  satisfactory  to 
the  Church.  His  prodding  into  life  of  the  Highland  churches’  scheme 
deserves  a place  beside  his  role  in  the  creation  of  the  foreign  missions 
scheme,  and  in  both  efforts  he  rose  to  a degree  above  the  prejudices  of 
the  more  reactionary  members  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  party,  and 
spoke  for  a wider  spectrum  of  opinion  in  the  Kirk.61 

In  1824  the  Church  of  England  received  a further  grant  of  £0.5 
million  to  supplement  the  provision  of  the  Million  Act.  Unlike  the 
parliamentary  unanimity  of  1818,  the  half-million  grant  attracted 
opposition,  reflecting  a growing  extra-mural  assault  on  the  Anglican 
establishment  by  the  forces  of  radicalism  and  Dissent:  and  the  contrast 
with  Scotland  was  striking  enough  for  at  least  one  English  Radical 
Whig  critical  of  the  grant,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  to  protest  at  the 
analogy  made  by  a government  spokesman  between  £50,000  for  a 
Scottish  Church  that  Hobhouse  painted  as  being  in  a state  of 


60  Seventh  Report,  PP,  1835,  xxxv,  4-8. 

61  For  a Moderate  attack  on  the  support  of  Inglis  for  a foreign  missions  scheme, 
see  NLS,  Melville  Papers  MS.  11,  fos.  158-9,  John  Hope  to  Melville,  5 June  1824. 
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comparative  apostolic  poverty,  and  the  additional  half-million  granted 
to  the  better-heeled  English  establishment.  It  did  not  follow,  claimed 
Hobhouse,  “because  there  existed  a necessity  of  voting  a sum  for  the 
existence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  which  possessed  no 
funds,  that  it  was  therefore  just  or  expedient  to  vote  a sum  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England,  which  possessed 
very  extensive  funds.”62  Of  course  he  was  only  making  a debating 
point,  but  by  chance  Hobhouse  had  come  near  to  highlighting  the  low 
place  of  Scottish  issues  in  the  Westminster  pecking  order  at  this  time 
and  later:  far  behind  business  concerning  England  and  Wales  and 
always  in  the  rear  of  any  urgent  imperial  concerns,  particularly  those 
concerning  Ireland. 

This  national  deficit  of  governance  continued  to  haunt  the  Church. 
In  1832  Whigs  like  Henry  Cockbum  were  euphoric  at  the  arrival  of 
political  reform.  Cockbum  actually  wrote  in  Biblical  terms  of  a 
deliverance  “out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage”,63 
but  his  expection  of  efficient  Scottish  government  was  to  aid  in 
considerable  disillusion,  particularly  over  the  unavailing  efforts  of 
Rae’s  successor  at  Lord  Advocate,  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  himself  in  1833 
and  1834  to  carry  legislation  to  confirm  the  Assembly’s  Veto  Act 
regulation  of  patronage.  There  were  now  stronger  and  discordant 
Scottish  voices  both  inside  and  outside  government,  and  progress  was 
not  helped  by  the  comparative  powerlessness  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
his  reliance  on  the  sponsorship  within  the  Cabinet  of  Lords  Melbourne 
and  Brougham,  both  of  whom  proved  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  infirm  of 
purpose:  but  the  root  problem  was  the  lack  of  any  clear  focus  for 
national  issues.  Cockbum  longed  for  a Scottish  Secretary,  but  had  to 
be  content  with  complaint  that: 

There  never  was  such  an  instance  of  the  habitual  ignorance  & 

indifference  of  Government  (all  governments)  to  Scotch  affairs 

as  in  this  of  patronage  ...  yet  because  it  was  as  yet  merely 


62  Hansard,  new  series,  xi,  col.  333-4,  9 April  1824. 

63.  NLS,  Cockbum  Papers,  Adv.MS.9. 1.9,  fo.  15,  manuscript  note  of  Cockbum. 
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Scotch  and  conducted  without  turbulent  agitation,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  line  whatever  adopted  by  ministers.  This 
has  long  been  the  established  system  for  managing  this  part  of 
the  empire.64 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  this  and  subsequent  issues  involving 
Church  and  State,  the  achievement  of  the  Highland  Churches  scheme 
can  be  accounted  a rare  success  for  its  promoters  and  one  in  which  the 
claims  and  needs  of  the  Highlands  had  prevailed  over  those  of  the 
Lowlands.  The  unregenerate  old  Dundas  despotism  had  delivered, 
albeit  tardily  and  . partially,  what  more  representative  later 
administrations  could  not  offer  to  the  Kirk. 

We  should  not  neglect  either  the  scheme’s  longer  term  influence  on 
the  religious  geography  of  the  Highlands.  The  new  provision  greatly 
increased  established  Presbyterianism’s  domination  of  the  region, 
reinforcing  its  pre-existing  competitive  advantage  and  tending  to 
discourage  any  expansion  there  of  the  Secession  and  Independent 
churches  who  had  shown  an  earlier  desire  to  evangelise  in  the  North. 
The  real  battle  for  adherents  within  the  Presbyterian  family  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  Lowlands.  However,  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  the 
Moderates  were  not  the  longer-term  beneficiaries  of  the  extension  that 
their  leader  had  managed.  A good  many  of  the  newly  appointed 
“parliamentary”  ministers  proved  to  be  Evangelicals,  and  this  trend 
increased  in  the  1830s.  Examination  of  Provost  Allan  MacLean’s  lists 
of  the  Telford  churches  and  ministers  reveals  that  thirty-three  of  the 
ministers  presented  up  to  1843  (a  clear  majority)  departed  to  the  Free 
Church  at  the  Disruption.65  In  a real  sense  the  Free  Church  and  its 
descendants  were  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  scheme,  with  enduring 
results. 

The  General  Assembly  continued  to  press  for  a Lowland  scheme, 
though  John  Inglis  parted  with  the  Convenership  of  the 


64  Ibid.,  Adv.MS.9. 1. 10,  fo.7,  manuscript  note;  the  emphasis  is  Cockbum’s. 

65  A.  MacLean,  Telford's  Highland  Churches , insert  containing  “List  of  places, 
heritor,  contractor,  cost,  date  of  completion,  and  ministers  to  the  Disruption”. 
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Accommodation  Committee  and  it  was  Alexander  Brunton  who 
presided  over  another  - inconclusive  - push  at  the  government  in  1 828 
that  was  inspired  by  the  (Evangelical)  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.66  In 
1834  Brunton  handed  over  to  Thomas  Chalmers  the  direction  of  what 
soon  became  the  Church  Extension  Committee.  Much  unfinished 
business  was  on  the  agenda:  the  problem  of  the  parish  structure,  the 
perceived  threat  from  Dissent,  now  becoming  more  organised 
politically  in  Scotland,  and  the  perennial  difficulties  in  not  only 
convincing  but  moving  to  action  metropolitan  governments  whose 
attention  was  only  attracted  by  Scottish  problems  when  they  became 
seriously  troublesome.  The  courtier  approach  of  the  old  Moderate 
leadership  - private  persuasion,  public  passivity  - had  run  its  course 
with  the  demise  of  the  old  semi-autonomous  political  management  of 
Scotland  associated  with  the  Dundas  interest,  and  it  was  a time  for  new 
men  and  new  measures  * 


66  CP,  CHA5. 7.87-8. 
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